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Our Home, our Country, our Brother Man, 


Corn and Potatoes together. 

The idea advanced by some, that potatoes 
planted in rows alternating with corn, would pre- 
vent the potato rot, induced many last year to try 
the experiment. As the potato disease did not 
prevail so extensively during the last season as 
usual, the results of the experiment in this re- 
spect are not so definitely ascertained as we could 
wish. 

it has also been believed, by some, that this is 
a better mode of raising these two crops than by 
planting them separately. 

We have been reminded of this idea by reading 
the address delivered by Mr. Newhall before the 
Essex County Agricultural Society, at their last 
Catile Show. We find that he adva~ces the 
same idea, and brings forward some facts corrob- 
orating it. Premiums had some years ago been 
offered by that Society for mixed crops of corn, 
beans, potatoes, &c. Mr. Newhall says—** But 
one premium had been claimed, which was for a 
crop of corn and potatoes planted in alternate 
ruws; the experiment made at the time, by meas- 
urement of land and produce, showed that the 
mixed crop yielded some nine/een per cent. more 
than that which was planted separately. The 
corn and potatoes planted in this way were mu- 
tual helps to each other; the potatoes shading 
the roots of the corn and protecting it from the 
effects of drought, and the corn in the months of 
July and August screening the potatoes from the | 
rays of the sun. The crops planted in this way, | 
adding the value of potatoes in corn, yielding 
from eighty to one hundred bushels per acre. 

Mr. Newhall quotes a remark of Loiain, on 
this subject, who says that he * frequently 
planted Indian corn in single rows, eight feet 


Hovey'’s Magazine of Horticulture. 
The 16th volume of this excellent Magazine 
commenced with the January number. It is but 
two years younger than our hehdomadal, the 
Farmer, with which it has exchanged from the 
first day of its existence unto the present, com- 
ing as regularly every month, as a clock. Mr. 
Hovey has worked hard and long, and we trust, 
successfully in his calling ; and well may he look 
back with satisfaction, as he does in his January 
number, and note the rapid progress which Hor- 
ticulture has made since his publication began, 
and to which his Magazine has contributed most 
essentially. The price of the work has been re- 
duced to $2, per annum. 

Among the valuable matter which every num- 
ber contains, we find nothing that interests us 
more than the chapter on fruits. In his pomo- 
logical gossip for February, we find the follow- 
ing remarks respecting an apple called the 

Winter Harvey Appie. A fine variety, 
says he, ‘‘under this name has been brought into 
Boston market, for several years, from Maine, 
and they have always commanded a liberal! price, 
both from their fairness and excellence. A few 
years ago Mr. W. Kenrick sent some apples 
which he received from Maine, for exhibition be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and he also gave us one of these specimens.— 
We find it to be a fine fruit; and we should have 
given a description and figure of it before this, 
only that we have been waiting to ascertain if it 
was a new and distinct variety. Since a com- 
munication has been opened by Railroad to Ver- 
mont, the facilities of travel have brought many 
intelligent cultivators of that fine country to the 
city, and great quantities of produce have been 
forwarded, including large quantities of apples, 
of which the stock has been so limited in this 
neighborhood. 

Among them we have been surprised to find 
many barrels of the same kind we had from 
Maine, and called in Vermont the Winter Pippin. 
One gentleman informs us he had twenty bushels 
from one tree. The apples are of large size, 
somewhat conical form, with a smooih green 
skin, slightly suffused with a blush, and possess- 





asunder, and dropped single corn two feet dis- 
tant from each other in the rows, so as to stand 
in single plants. When the corn was ridged, 
potatoes were planted in the clearing out fur- 
rows which were filled with rotted dung, and 


closed by two furrows backed over the potatoes 
by the plough. I have had repeatedly forty to 
fifty bushels of shelled corn, and one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes to 
the acre. In weight the crop always exceeded 
the best corn cultivated in the common way 
The mode was suggested to me by Gen. Wash- 
ington, who told me that he had great success in 
it.”’ 

It is probable also that another reason why 
these two crops are better (taking it for granted 
that there is nv fallacy in the above-named ex- 
periments) is this. ‘The air can circulate freely 
through them, and the sun also has its genial ef- 
fect, while the mutual shade which one crop gives 
to the other tempers, its rays, and prevents any 
excess of heat which would be injurious—in oth- 
er words, the temperature is more uniform. 

This experiment is so easily tried, that we 
hope it will be more generally instituted next 
summer, and its results noted. 


Some of our readers will recollect that last 
year a correspondent from Minot, Mr. E. Jones, 
communicated a plan of shoeing horses, so that 
they would be much less likely to ball up, when 
traveling in wet snow. 

It has been tried and found to be a valuable 
improvement for the purposes named. We give 
below the figure of the shoe, as also Mr. Jones’ 
remarks. The shoe is made on philosophic prio- 
ciples, to prevent the retaining a mass of damp 
snow within the shoe. If you compare it with 
the common shoe you will at once see the differ- 
ence. The common shoe is in the form of an 
oval hoop, or a part of an oval hoop. The 
widest part is midway from the heel to the toe. 
It completely hoops in the snow-ball, and holds 
it in its place. The one below has its space 
wider at the heel and continually growing small- 
er as it approaches the toe until it comes to a 
point. The mass of snow is not hooped in, but 
from its form has a tendency to slip out at the 
heel. 





Mr. Eprror :—I have just read, in your paper, 
that soaping a horse's feet would prevent the 
gathering of snow-balls. It is well to know 
that such things as snow-balls add very much to 
the fatigae of the beast, and in some cases en- 
danger the rider. But would not this soaping 
often prove a troublesome business? My own 
practice, for about twenty years, has been to use, 
an winter, shoes that are triangular on the inside ; 
and | am never troubled by snow-balls collecting 
on the horse's feet, even while riding in a freez- 
ing mixture of snow and inud. The inner lines 
of the shoe are straight from heel to toe, form- 
ing two sides of an isosceles triangle, and as the 
shoe is open behind, no balls can possibly collect, 
under any circumstances. The inner edges of 
the shoe may be thinner than the rim in which 
the nails are fastened. Try them, and you will 
he satisfied. I would deseribe the process of 
making, but suppose it is not necessary, as any 





skillfal smith would succeed in a trial or two; 

always remembering, that in ¢his as in other 

branches of their useful art, it is practice that 

leads to perfection. Above is a rough cut of the 

shoe. I would have no others in winter, if they 

might be put on for nothing. E. Jongs. 
Minot, Feb. 23, 1849. 





Little thiegs should not be despised. Many 
threads will bind an elephant. Many drops make 


a river. 


ing a rich subacid flesh and excellent flavor. It 
is just now in perfection, but will keep till March. 
We shall, now that we have learned more in re- 
gard to it, describe and figure it in a short time.” 

Now who in Maine can tell us more about this 
Winter Harvey! ‘There are two or more varie- 
ties of apples in this vicinity called Harvey ap- 
ples, and Mr. Hovey, in the description above, 
has given us a pretty good description of the one 
ealled ** Fall Harvey.”’ 
variety which friend Hovey describes being also 


From the fact of the 


furnished from Vermont, we are led to guess 
that it originated in Vermont and emigrated to 
Maine in this way: ‘T'wenty or more years ago, 
we in the western sections of Maine used to be 
visited, fur several springs, by men from Ver- 
mont, who came prepared with loads of scions 
and grafting wax, and offered to graft orchards 
for so much a scion, and warrant them to live. 

They engrafted a great many orchards. ‘They 
always had a good name (hit or miss) for the 
varieties they put in. Avnd they really introduced 
some excellent fruit. Some of these names were 
remembered by the owners of the orchards, and 
some owners never remembered any of them, but 
designated them all by the title of * the Var- 
mount grafts.” 

It is not improbable that this Maine ‘* Winter 
Harvey "’ is one of the “* Varmount grafts.”’ 





Brimstone*for Potato rot. 

Last year we published the statement of ex- 
periments made by Mr. Thomas McGill of Bath, 
to prevent and to check potato rot by sifiing on 
lime. This many have tried and found to be 
useful. 

We now give you A. A. Hayes’ experiments 
with the fumes of sulphur, for effecting the same 
purpose. 

Pine Srreert, Boston, 
21st January, 1850. 


Hon. W. B. Carnoun : 

Sir:—As President of the Agricultural meet- 
ings, 1 do not hesitate in taking the liberty of 
placing in your hands the enclosed paper. It has 
been for some weeks my wish to have the subject 
under the attention- of the agriculturists of 
our State, and I know of no association, or 
body of them, to which it could be communicated 
with so much propriety as the one over which 
you preside. With high respect, 

A. A. Haves. 

We are indebted to J. E. Teschemacher, Esq., 
for the first demonstration of the causes of the 
present destructive disease in the potato, being a 
fungus growth. The subsequent inquiries, up 
to the latest observations, have only slightly 
modified the conclusions arrived at in this country, 
by substituting for the changes produced by a 
vegetating fungus, those induced by a decay of 
that growth. 

The rapid decay which continues after the 
roots have been removed from the svil, is often 
of the most remarkable character; and, aside from 
its economical bearing, is a subject of scientific 
importance. During the last season, I made 
trial of some chemical agents which specifically 
arrest all vegetation, hoping to discover an ap- 
plication which would enable us to preserve the 
diseased potato from further changes. 

Early in the course of the experiments, it was 
noticed that a reduction of temperature by ex- 
posure to cold air, greatly diminished the rapidity 
of decay, while a slight increase of temperature 
hastened it; moisture being present or not. Heat, 
in a moist atmosphere, increases the destruction, 
and samples which had been cooled and thereby 
partly protected, readily passed through all the 
changes when again exposed to warm and hurried 
air. After using several substances, by direct 
contact with diseased parts of potatoes, I soon 
found that the mixture of sulphurous acid, nitro- 
gen and common air, such as exists when sulphur 
is burnt in close vessels, would prevent the fur- 
ther progress of the disease in tubers already af- 
fected, and that when exposed in contact with 
tubers, passing through all stages of the disease, 
no further change in the prepared ones was in- 
duced. 





The trials were varied, and the uniformity of 


the results has led me to conclude that the fumes 
of burning sulphur, flowing in contact with pota- 
toes partly diseased, will arrest the further pro- 
'gress of the disease and prevent decay. It is 
proper that this conclusion should be received as 
an expressivn of fact, under the circumstances of 
experiments on a small scale, and with no more 
than two varieties of potatoes: but I confidently 
expect that the importance of the application will 
be seen in the largest exhibition of its effects. 
The practical use of the sulphurous acid gas 
is very simple, and not expensive. Crude sul- 
phar inflamed in a shallow, cast-iron vessel, or an 
earthen pot, furnishes the fumes which may be 
led by wooden pipes to the lower parts of bins 
filled with the roots, until the unoccupied space 
is filled with them. As the fumes cool, they be- 


admit. In conclusion permit me to say, farmers 
of Maine, be contented with your location, You 
have advantages, in many respects, such as are 
possessed only by small portions of the Union. 
The facilities for agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures in your State are equalled by no 
other portion of the Union. The future great- 
ness and prosperity of the State of Maine is as 
sure and immutable as the geographical position 
and character of the State itself. 
O. Perrine. 
Livermore, February, 1850. 








Written for the Maine Farmer. 


The Growth of Farming Towns. 





come heavier than air, and will then enter every 


in an empty barrel, and inverting over it a barrel 
filled with potatoes having a light rack in place 
of a head, the fumes will slowly rise within and | 
impregnate the mass; 


exposure may be considered as ample. Where 
the quantity is large, it would be economical to 
leave a space vacant below the loose floor on | 
which they repose, and introduce there the fumes, 
until every part of the heap has received a share. | 

It should be remembered that this application | 
will injure, if not destroy, the vegetating power | 
of the tubers; and that although this result may 
be highly desirable, for all that are preserved fur 
food, those intended for seed should not be so! 
treated. Respectfully, 
A. A. Haves, M. D., State Assayer. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. | 
Profits of Farming in Maine. 

Mr. Eprror :—Having noticed several com- | 
munications in the Maine Farmer, giving the 
amount of crops and produce of various kinds, 
| raised by farmers in different parts of the State, 
but more particularly in the northern parts or on 
| the late clearings, my attention has been led to 
| the examination of the productiveness of farms 
| in older portions of the State. Althongh we do 
not raise such Jarge amounts of produce per acre, 
,on the old farms, unless well manured, as are 
| frequently raised on the new farms, in new por- 
| tions of the State, yet where a good and conect 

system of managing farms is pursued, the re- 
turns of the soil are ample, not only to remuner- 
| ate the farmer for his labor, but are sufficient to 
| pay him a fair profit beside, above the cost of 
_ production. And I will here take the liberty to 
say that every farmer who does not so manage 
his farm so as to receive a fair compensation for 
his labor, and a profit besides is at fault in such 
management, and he should examine closely to 
ascertaip where he is in fault, and apply the rem- 
edy ee delay. 





But, says one, who ever heard such an asser- 
tion, as that there is or may be a profit in farm- 
ing? “If 1 could get fair pay for my labor, 
which is more than ] now receive, I would be 
satisfied.’’ All this may be true, but it does not 
prove but what farming operations may be at-| 
tended with aprofit. It only proves that you are 
lacking in intelligence respecting your business, | 
or that you do not pursue it with sufficient ener-| 
gy, perseverance and industry. 

I would here remark that a farmer should be | 
a man of intelligence, especially concerning his | 
business. Almost any man will answer for a) 
lawyer, doctor or merchant, at the present time. 
But it takes men of energy and intelligence to 
make good farmers. 

In commencing this article, | merely intended 
to give the result of my farming during the last | 
year, and some circumstances and observations | 
in connection therewith. Two years ago, I pur-| 
chased the farm on which I now live, for sixteen 
hundred dollars. It was called by many a worn 
out farm; some considerable part of it having 
been in cultivation about seventy years, and a) 
large part of the time it has been subject to a_| 
poor system of husbandry. About seventy-five | 
acres are under improvement; the remainder is 
woodland. ‘The produce of the same, the past 
season, was 


20 tons of hay, $7 perton, $140,00 
Produce of orchard, 50,00 
40 bushels corn, 32,00 
6.9 * rye, 13,50 
100 ‘ oats, 33,00 
20 ‘* oats and peas, 10,00 
3 “ beans, 3,50 
300 =“ potatoes, 75,00 
12 loads pumpkins, 12,00 
Pasturage, 30,00 
12 bushels carrots, 3,00 
56 “ turnips, 9,00 





Whole amount of produce, $411,00 

Also garden sauce for a small family, one hive 
of bees, and eggs from sixteen hens, about 
twenty-five dollars. The improvements on the 
farm during the season are fally worth what was 
paid for hired help. Consequently the out-door 
work of the farm is chargable with the labor of 
one man only, which could be procured for two 
hundred dollars; leaving some over two hun- 
dred dollars to pay interest and taxes on the 
farm, stock and tools, and the profit which every 
good farmer should receive. 

The result is very satisfactory to myself, and 
much better than I had previously anticipated. 
Taking the outlay of money and labor into con- 
sideration, and the return therefor, farming in 
this instance cannot be called bad business, but 
decidedly good. And yet there is nothing to 
boast of in this case, for it is not any better than 
farmers can generally de, and is not so well as 
many are doing whose farms have been subject 
to good husbandry in past years, and are conse- 
quently under a better state of cultivation. 

Several years ago I traveled somewhat exten- 
sively in the Middle and Western States, to sat- 
isfy myself in what part of the Union a farmer 
could locate himself to the best advantage. At- 
ter considerable deliberation, I eame to the evn- 
clusion that a farmer could do as well in Maine 
as in any other portion of the Northern States, 
with the same capital and labor. The land io 
Maine is more fertile and of a better quality than 
it is in any other of the New England States, 
and it is fully equal to Jarge portions of the Mid- 
dle States. It is true the soil is not so fertile in 
Maine as it is in the Western States; notwith- 
standing which, the farmers in Maine have supe- 





interstice. By placing the pot of burning sulphur | jo: 


‘ing towns in Maine. 


\than in the country. 


A township of six miles square centains 230 
s of one hundred acies each. As farming is 
now conducted in this State, farms, on an aver- 
age, contain one hundred acres. There will be, 


| then, 230 farmers’ families in a common town, 
the barre) and contents | 


being then removed, and the head replaced, the the population grows beyond this 


which tamilies will number about 1260 souls. If 
the increase 
will be in mechanics, traders, professional men, 
manufacturers, and day laborers. This increase 
will naturally be in the villages. The increase 
of men will be greater than the increase of horses, 
and there will be need of other means of travel- 
ing than by horses. This is found to be the case 
in old countries. In Holland and China they 
have numerous canals, and very little use is 
made of animals. In other thickly settled coun- 
tries they travel on foot ; and no natural obstacle 
to their improvement is greater than the difficulty 
of communication, 

This is one of the greatest evils in our farm- 
The means of communi- 
cation are so much superior in central towns, 
through which Railroads pass, that enterprising 
men, as their means increase, move from the 
country to the city, and farming towns thus lose 
some of their best families, and property does 


| not rise in value; it even sinks, while property 


in the cities rises. From the habits of the peo- 
ple, distance from a town centre is becoming a 
more sensible evil. People make more of walk- 
ing or riding two or three miles, since they have 
had the experience of moving so rapidly and 
easily on a Railroad. There are such privileges, 
too, of various kinds, in large villages now, that 
the want of them is more felt in farming towns. 
Irom the variety of religious denominations now 
existing, it is not so easy to concentrate a suffi- 
cient congregation at one point, fo support 
High 


schools or Academies could be more permanently 


church privileges with ease and stability. 


maintained in our towns, with easy means of 
communication. Many mechanics and others, 
who must now crowd into villages, could live 


where they might have a few acres of land to 


| cultivate. 


The mortality in our farming towns is about 
one to seventy-five of the population. In our 
cities of 10,000, it is about one in thirty-six. 
Why, then, do people go from the wholesome 
air of the country to large cities, where the mor- 
tality is twice as great?’ Why should not wise 
and benevolent men study to secure to their fel- 
low men both a wholesome air and the conve- 
niences of a high state of civilization ? 

Pusicona. 


Note. We have often wondered why people 
will crowd into cities, where many of them must 
not only live poorer, as it regards subsistence 
and clothing, but suffer greater risks of sickness 
We very frequently see 
notices in the city papers of the great destitution 
of the poor in cities; of women who have to 
work for trifling wages, and depend upon charit- 
able societies fur food, and fuel, and other neces- 
saries of life, when, if they would swarm into 
the country, or into the new settlements, they 
could live comfortably, and in many instances in- 
dependently. And yet they will imprison them- 
selves in the city. This subject was recently 
discussed in the New York Farmers’ Club, and 
the difficulty of starting them (the poor) from 
the city wes adverted to. 

* Mr. Pike said many would not work, that 
those out of employment would not make stone- 
walls ; that they would rather be idle than work, 
except at wages beyond their value. 

Mr. Fleet said there were many difficulties at- 
tending any attewpts to relieve the destitute in 
the way of providing employment; hundreds 
and thousands able to work would preter to re- 


any distance to work for moderate wages. He 
gave instances. 

Mr. Youmans said, a philanthropic gentleman, 
at much expense, opened an office in New York 
city, and advertised extensively. Applications 
from all sections of the country were made for 
help, at fair wages. ‘The difficulties of getting 
those wanting employment to go, were so great, 
that he abandoned the undertaking.”” 


Wool Business. 

Friend Peters, Editor of Ihe Wool Grower, 
who is now the oracle in regard to the wool busi- 
ness, writing from the Astor House a review of 
the wool market for January, says :— 

A short run among the manufacturers and 
dealers, has convinced us that all our previous es- 
timates of the amountof wool on hand is perfectly 
correct. A few manufacturers have a tolerable 
supply on hand, bot as a general thing, not more 
than enough to stand them in band natil the next 
clip, even if it comes into market early. The 
large majority have not enough to keep them fully 
supplied for only a short time. The dealers have 
but light stocks on hand, and we are still of the 
opinion that all the wool in the country might be 
worked up by March, if it were an object. 

The present high price of coarse and medium 
wools is bringing in a large amount of foreign, 
and we should not be surprised if the importations 
this year reached at least twenty millions. Fine 
wool continues depressed and will not bring its 
relative value, though it is doing better than 
during the last month. One drawback upon the 
fine wool market, has been in the large quantity 
brought upon the market from the Springfield 
depot. This once disposed of and we hope the 
market will be more firm and steady. 

Sales are making here of prime Saxony, 50 
a 56e; full-blood, 45 a 48e; grade Saxony and 








rior advantages in many important particulars. 


the 


In support of this assertion, 1 could cite many | 
facts, if the limits of this communication would | 


main in the city and run all risks, rather than go | 


Merino, 38 a 42c ; common and medium grades, 
33 a 38c. These prices vary with the necessity of 
manufacturers. 


wpiet 


Statement respecting Corn. 
| ‘To the Committee on Creps, for the Kennebec | 
Co. Ag. Society : 

GentLemen :—I raised the past season on pre- 
cisely two-thirds of an acre, 131 bushels of corn, 
measured in the ear. ‘The ground had been 
highly dressed, and planted with corn in the | 
/ summer of 1848. At that time, stable manure, | 
| at the rate of twelve cords to the acre, was 
spread upon green sward, and plowed in as 
‘late as the 19th of June. When planted, it was 
well manured in the furrow. It was plowed and 
| planted thus late, year before last, on account of | 
| the ground being too wet to work previously. I 
presume the strength of that dressing was not so 
much exhausted the first season, as if applied as_ 
early as usual. The piece of ground was nat- 
urally moist, and the rather heavy crop of grass 
plowed in, tended to make the soil lighter, and, | 
of course, drier. It was plowed rather deeply | 
both seasons. Last spring I planted about one- | 
third of the piece the 28th of May. On account 
of a heavy shower, the rest of the piece wus not 
dry enough to plant till the 6th of June. 1 
planted the twelve-rowed corn. I had no dress- 
| ing spread, but put nine full loads—44 cords— | 
into the furrow. This was a mixture of stable 
and hog manure, that had been well worked over | 
by hogs in the yard. I made the furrows three 
feet and seven or eight inches apart, and the 
space between the hills about twenty-two inches. 

Before planting, I covered the manure about 
an inch deep with soil, as it contained some 
straw. I dropped from six to ten kernels in a 
hill, thinning at the first hoeing to five, snd at 
the second to four spires in the hill. By using 
iso much seed, I had no hills missing. In soil 

where coarse gravel abounds, if only as many 
kernels are planted as it is desirable to have stand | 
in each hill, the work of covering the corn must | 
| be very slowly and carefully performed. But if| 
three or four extra kernels are thrown in, it may | 
| be covered more rapidly, and yet enough will) 
come up in every hill; and the time saved in | 
| covering will more than compensate for the time 
required for thinning at the first hoeing. 
| When the manure is covered an inch or so be- 
fore planting, the corn will stand a drought bet- 
ter, the wire-worm is not so apt to find the kernel, 
the roots shoot more deeply, and, of course, re- 
quire less space laterally, therefore the hills may 
| be nearer together. 











In thinning the corn, I was 
careful to leave the most promising shoots, and 
remove those that stood too crowded. 1 think 
that it benefits the shoots that are left, by pulling 
out some, as it loosens the soil about the roots. 
| Soon after the first hoeing, I applied a composi- 
tion, of ashes six parts, plaster one part and salt 
| one part—about half a eup-full to each hill. 
| With regard to planting the hills so near togeth- 
er, lam confident it is the best method, if the 
| ground is well manured. If the manure is to| 
| be covered before dropping the corn, the furrow 
| should be rather deeper on that account, other- 
| wise the hills will be raised so high as to throw 
| off the rain too much. I wish to state that the 
| corn on that portion of the piece which was first 
| planted was considerably heavier than on that 
planted ten days later. The difference was such 
| that had it all been planted at the same time with 
the first, I have no doubt there would have been 
seventy bushels of shelled corn, on the two-thirds 
of an acre. 
| I would also state that I raised about two cart 
loads of pumpkins on the same ground. I found 
that the striped bugs were likely to destroy the 
plants soon after they came up, and I had a com- 
| position of equal parts of old manure from the 
| floor of the hen roost, and plaster well mixed, 
and freely strewed over the leaves, which drove 
off the intruders, and, I think, was beneficial as 
a dressing to the vines. I have frequently ap- 
plied this mixture to squashes and other vines 
for the same purpose, and with good effect. 
Respectfully yours, 








Jona. A. Smutu. 








| Prorrras.e Sueer. Mr. David St. John, of 
Bern, in this county, bought fifty sheep in July, 
1848, at $1 124 each—or $56 50; of these, he 
| wintered forty-nine. There were twenty-three 
| ewes in the lot, which jn 1849 reared twenty-five 
lambs. ‘The same season, the forty-nine sheep 
sheared two hundred and twenty-eight pounds of 
wool, of which two hundred and thirteen pounds 
were sold for the gross amount of $48. He sold, 
in June last, to the Albany butchers, nineteen old 
sheep, (wethers) and ten jambs, for $48; thus| 
making the gross amount of sales, $116—and he 
has thirty old sheep and fifteen lambs, (yearlings) 
or forty-five in all, left, which are worth more 
than the first stock. [Albany Cult. 





Size or eccs. A correspondent of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, says: ‘I am induced to tell you 
that, without pretending to any knowledge of ab- 
struse mysteries, I have learned to discover which 
eggs will produce pullets, and have pursued the 
practice with uniform success. I met with the 
hint either in your own periodical or some other. 
lt consists simply in this; ‘To avoid setting the 
long-shaped eggs, (which always produce cocks, ) 
choosing the rounder and plumper ones. Crener- 
ally, too, I have found that the very largest eggs 
produce male birds. It is certainly an important 
matter to sueceed in this department, having 
inyself often had the mortification to have a whole 
brood of cocks, or nearly so; the avoidance of 
this inconvenience is truly a desideratum.”’ 
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Save your ec sues. Eggs that are to be! 
used for puddings, custards, etc., should be nicely | 
cleaned, before they are broken, with a cloth 


Cost of Corn Raising. 


Me. Eprror:—As you and others have writ- 


_ten several pieces in your valuable paper in re- 


spect to the importance and utility of the corn 
crop, 1 will give you some of my experience 
and observation on this king of crops; for I con- 
sider it the most valuable erop that farmers can 
grow in this vicinity, and I wish to correct the 
great mistake that some men have in respect to the 
cost of raising it. It is said by many that corn 
cannot be raised short of ninety or an hundred 
cents a bushel. This is a mistake, and ought to 
be corrected. A man told me a few years since, 
that when he could buy it for sixty cents a bush- 
el he would purchase it, for he could not grow 


it short of a dollar per bushel. Under this error, 


| We encourage the importation of three millions 


bushels of corn into this State raised by the sweat 
and toil of the chattels of the Southern nabob 
under the lash of his taskmaster; we could save 
ove half of this importation, if we would correct 
the mistake in respect to the expense of raising 
this valuable crop. Suppose every farmer in 
this State should try to raise twenty or twenty- 
five bushels of corn more than what he now 
raises, we should not want so much Southern 
corn by one half. I have seen a growing error 
in the last twenty years in buying corn when we 
ought to have raised it. Why is it that the town 
of Framingham and the neighboring towns pur- 
chase from two to four thousand bushels of corn 
in a year, when, thirty years since, they sup- 
plied their home consumption, and some sent out 
of town to market? but now, we buy the Southern 
corn, pay the transportation, and it costs us more 
money than it does wo raise it. I will now give 
you my estimate of the cost of raising one hund- 
red bushels of corn, which I can do on two acres 
of ground. Ido not mean rough broken hard 
land that is poor and stony, but our common 
plough fields, that we turn over once in four or 
five years, and then expect to have a good crop 
fo grass on them. 
I take a field that was planted last year. 
Dr. for ploughing the first time, day and 


half, man and oxen one dollar per day, $3 00 
For manure and carting the same, 18 00 
Furrowing the ground for planting, 1 00 
For ploughing the second time, 300 
Man and boy one day and half planting 

and seed, 2 50 
Hoeing twice at four dollars and fifiy 

cents each time, 9 00 

Cutting the stalks and taking up, 3 00 
| To harvesting and husking the corn, 12 50 
$52 00 


Now I have expended fifty-two dollars and got 
one hundred bushels of corn which cost me fifty- 
two cents per bushel. ‘The above estimate is so 
much at variance with many farmers’ opinions, 
that I shall give some explanations. Every 
farmer ought to grow fifty bushels on an acre. 1 
find no difficulty in it, and more in favorable sea- 
sons. I know that a great many farmers are in 
that old fashion habit, with forty or fifty loads of 
manure, dealing it out in the hill on four or five 
acres, whereas, if they put their manure on two 
or two and a half acres, they would have as much 
corn and save half the ploughing and hoethg. 
My method is to spread my manure about seven 
cords to an acre, which I value at three dollars 
and fifty cents per cord, which is forty-nine dol- 
lars for two acres. Then, taking your methed of 
charging one quarter part to the corn, which I 
think is full enough, considering we take four 
crops from the ground before we plough it again, 
I charge six dollars for carting it into the field. 
In furrowing the ground, I furrow but one way. 
Dropping the corn as near as I can about two 
feet six inches apart, 1 plant a small kind which 
has small stover, which I prefer to large kinds 
and Jarge stover. I use the cultivator, let it run 
very close to the corn. In hoeing, make but 
very little hills to corn; hoe but twice. Now, 
when our farmers tell us, that it costs a dollar to 
raise a bushel of corn, I think there isa great 
mistake in their education or mine. One item 
more, in respect to the corn stover. J consider 
the corn stover from two acres of ground where 
you grow fifty bushels to the acre or more, to be 
worth three tons of the best meadow hay; and, 
as I have made no deduction for the value of the 
stover in my estimate, I will deduct all cost of 
cutting and curing the stalks, harvesting and 
hasking the corn for the stover, which brings the 
price of the corn less than forty cents a bushel; 
or, you may call the corn worth fifty-two cents a 
bushel, and take the corm stover for the rent of 
the land and pay the taxes. 

If [have enlightened any one in respect to 
growing of eorn in the theory of my method, or 
in the expense of the cost, | shal! be amply paid 
for my time and trouble of writing; and, if not, 
and any of your correspondents see fit to reply to 
my statements, 1 will just say, that I have not 
told more than half the trath in respect to the 
error of buying corn, rather than raising it; and 
that they will be likely to hear again from 

Mippuesex. 





We are acquainted with our correspondent who 
uses the signature ‘*Middlesex,”’ and have no 
doubt of the correctness of his statements. His 


estimates of the cost of raising corn are as near 


the mark as any we have seen. Skillful farmers 
can grow corn for less than 80 cents a bushel in 
tolerable good suil, take one season with avother. 

One trouble with farmers, is this, Southern 
corn is offered nominally cheaper than Northero, 
and stable keepers are gouged by false weight, 
false measure, musty corn, and swollen core. 
Samples are shown that are net worth half as 
much as our Northern growth. We have bouglt 





dipped in strong vinegar. ‘Then if afier being 


used for that purpose, with the additional advan- 
tage that it costs nothing but a Jutle forethought. 
[Wisconsin Farmer. 





Gaus on Horses. A ‘‘Volunteer’’ tells the 
New England Farmer that the following remedy 
was found to be invaluable in the fatiguing 
marches in Mexico, for galls from harness or sad- 


dle: - 
Iverized, is the most 
Aeissenpbise Ww ei Dandaniele 


af 








ok ied ayn tere shells ‘oneal al We advise farmers to feed their hogs and catile 
sticking ’ * he 

and dried, they serve as well for cleansing coffee | with corn grown at home, 
as isinglass, or any other substance generally | 


effective application, 
‘into a paste with milk, and applied a few umes; 


imported coru that our horses would not eat, 


Stable keepers would 
do better to buy home-made corn at 80 cents than 
imported at 60 cents, (Mass. Ploughman. 





Youne Artists, arrenn! The New York 
Tribune learns that the National Academy of 
Design has consented to select the young Amer- 
jean painter to whom is to be awarded the prize 
of $1200 set apart by the Internatioval Ari-Union 
for sending a young American painter to Europe. 
Competitors are to send specimens of their work, 
accompanied with their names in envelups, to 
Joba F. E. Prudhomme, Esq., Curator of the 
National Academy of ~ previoas to March 
25. The envelop w 
| ease of the successful candidate. 








opened only in the 


| House Painting. 
| Now style of colors—Bad taste of white and yellow 
| —The non-durability of white lead—Iis adul- 
tcration— Destroys the menstruum— What colors 
| are permanent—The preparation of oil—The 
| object of paintiing— Turpentine not a dryer. 

A new style of colors has come into vogue 
| within a year or two, which we think very taste- 
‘ful and becoming. The different shades of dark 
| brown, or chocolate color, whea properly applied, 
|have a very happy effect in setting off heavy 

cornishes, mouldings and friezes. 

To those who have been in the habit of con- 
templating and admiring the staring, whitened 
wood sepulchres of new towns and villages, this 

| tecent style will look heavy and soimbre; but on 
| acquaintance improves, and looks admirable. It 
'givesa solidity and richness, in keeping with 
good taste and refinement. 
| ‘These dark colors, if rightly compounded, will 
outlast by many times the whites and yellows. 
Modern white lead is made by a new process, 
which will convert as many pounds of lead in 
| forty hours, as the old process did in forty days, 
‘and then often is adulterated with barytes and 
lime, and is not worth one fortieth as much, for out- 
side work. [tis nota pure carbonate of lead, 
but a salt rather than a pigment, at least the low 
priced article, and has a tendency to saponify the 
joil, and render it miscible with water, and the 
‘rains and vicissitudes of the elements, destroy and 
vearry it off. White, for work exposed to the 
| weather, is a poor color to endure at the best, 
lhe ochres are also short lived. They are clay, 
‘colored with carbonate of iron, which soon oxidize 
land become black. The fine yellows are too ex- 
|pensive, and the color foppish and in bad taste. 

All the metallic oxides are durable—Spanish 
brown and Venetian red, which are azides of 

| iron, and red lead, the oxide of lead. In fact no 
color, except it has a metallic base, can be de- 
|pended upon, with the exception of lamp-black, 
which, being pure carbon, is unchangeable, and 
all colors into which it enters are improved in 
durability. 

Oils for outside painting, should, in all cases, 
be heat up to the boiling point, to dissipate the 
| waters and destroy the mucilage, but not made 

as drying as for inside work—except for white 
and flying and fading colors—and then it should 
\be well boiled with dryers to form a varnish over 
| the paint so as not to allow the oil to soak into 
ithe wood, leaving the colors naked and exposed. 
|The object of painting is not to impregnate the 
| wood with oil to preserve it, but to cover and 
|shield it from moisture and the effects of the at- 
| mosphere, and its decomposing agents; therefore, 
painting with raw oil is not allowable in any case. 
Turpentine. Itis a mistaken idea, that spirts 
of turpentine cause paints of any kind to dry. It 
is a volatile oil, and soon evaporates; and, except 
so fur as its own material asa liquifier is con, 
cerned, it has no other effect than to cause paints 
to spread evenly and easily, which in rich boiled 
|oil is necessary. For inside work, where a dead 
| color without lustre is required, it enters largely 
| in the composition of colors; but in outside work 
its effects are decidedly bad, and should never be 
jused. [Rural New-Yorker. 
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Fiax-Corron. It perhaps may got be gener- 
| ally known, even by those engaged in flax, that 
\by completely robbing the fibre of its gun, we 
get immediately a fise downy material like raw 
cotton, only somewhat stronger. The strength 
of the flax is rather diminished by this process, 
but still the fibre is superior to cotton, and it may 
be passed through all the present cotton machin- 
ery in the subsequent processes. This cannot 
fail to be highly interesting at this moment, when 
we are threatened with a scarce, and consequent- 
ly dear and inferior, supply of cotton; and since 
much flax stalk is thrown away, both at home 
and in India, the plant being cultivated for the 
seed, it follows we have here, prime face, a much 
lese expensive raw material than cotton. 


[Foreign paper. 
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Sreapiness or purpose. In whatever you 
engage, pursue it with a steadiness of purpose, 
as though you were determined to succeed. A 
vacillating mind never accomplished any thing 
worth naming. ‘There is nothing like a fixed, 
steady aim. It dignifies your nature and ensures 
your success. Who have done the most for 
mankind! Who have secured the rarest honors’ 
Who have raised themselves from poverty to 
Those who were steady for their pur- 
pose. They move noiselessly along, and yet 
what wonders they accomplish. They rise,— 
gradually, we grant, but surely. The heavens 
‘are not woo high for them, neither are the stars 
‘beyond their reach. How worthy of imitation ' 





riches! 








| Corn Brean. We are in the daily habit of 
| eating corn bread made after the following recipe, 
‘by our good lady, Mrs. Norton, of Astoria, It 
is equal to anything we have ever tasted. ‘To 
one quart of sour milk, add two spoonfuls, well 
stirred in, of pulverized saleratus, two eggs well 
beaten, one table-spoonful of brown sugar, and a 
piece of butter large as an egg. Salt to suit the 
taste, and then stir in the meal, making the mix- 
ture about as stiff as for pound-cake. Now comes 
the great secret of it goodness. Bake quick—to 
the color of arich light brown, Eat it moderate- 
ly warm, with butter, cheese, hovey or sugar- 
house molasses, as, most agreeable to the palate. 
[American A gricultucist. 


Bone Spavix. John White, a correspondent 
of the Southern Cultivator, writes as follows :— 
“| think T have cured one hundred horses of she 
bone spavin, by taking a sharp knife and cutting 
across the enlarged part. I then take # piece of 
iron, made nearly in the shape of an inch chisel, 
and heat it red hot, and burn the cuts made with 
the knife, until | think I have burned through the 
enlarged bone. | then apply spirits of turpentine 
or tar, until the place heals, which takes a month 
ormore, ‘he remedy is a severe one, but better 
use it than have a lame horse,” 


= 


‘Tue Farmer's Caren. We believe in small 
farms and thorough cultivation. =~ 

We believe in large crops, which leave the land 
better than they found it. : 

We believe in going to the bottom of things, 











the spirit of indostry, enterprise, and intelligence, 
wii this, lime, mart, plaster, bones, and green 
manures will’be of little use. (N. Y. Independent. 
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